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TIME AND THE PERCEPT 


HERE are two closely affiliated arguments against every real- 
istic theory of perception, which deserve to be considered 
again because they touch the most important and most modern of 
philosophical issues, namely, the problem of time. One of these 
arguments builds upon the fact that, in every perceptive act, the 
agent relates the ‘‘immediate content’’ (the ‘‘pure datum’’) to a 
host of prior data and fuses somehow the absolute present material 
with certain antecedents in such a manner that only the resulting 
fusion, and never the ‘‘immediate content,’’ constitutes the percept. 
From this fact it is inferred that we can never perceive things ‘‘as 
they really are’’; for is not every percept shot through with the 
ghosts of past things? The second argument I refer to touches, not 
the past and its summing up, but rather the future.- And now 
pretty much the same assertion is made as in the former case. Per- 
ceiving, we are told, involves conation, attention, expectation. It 
occurs only in purposive conduct, and its ‘‘content’’ or ‘‘datum”’ 
is integrally related to a foreseen and desired state’ of affairs. This 
state of affairs may not—and probably does not—exist ‘‘absolutely’’ ; 
certainly it does not at the instant of perceiving. Therefore the per- 
cept is ‘‘humanized’’ and in the same measure stripped of its appar- 
ent, independent, objective status. 

In short, anti-realists urge that, in perception, both the past and 
the personally colored future of entities are blended with their actual 
present nature; and hence that we never perceive things ‘‘as they 
are.’’ The ‘‘pure datum’’ is vastly less than the percept, and thus 
misrepresents reality. Also, what is added to it and modifies it is not 
drawn from the real order (at least not entirely), but is purely 
‘‘mental.’’ 

That this theory underlies the thought of even many persons who 
openly accept the reality of temporal relations is apparent (a) in a 
manner of speech current in scientific and philosophical circles, and 
(6) in various well-established methods of experiment. 
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(a) When a philosopher says that he does not perceive his study 
lamp ‘‘as it really is,’’ he commonly identifies the present tense of 
‘*to be’’ with its existential connotation. If we purposely look away 
from the space factor in determining an existent, we may say that he 
equates ‘‘the lamp as it is’’ with ‘‘the lamp as it now is.’ The lamp 
of yesterday, in so far as it is not identical with the lamp of the given 
instant, is at this instant non-existent. And so, too, with the lamp of 
to-morrow. Thus a radical difference is set up between the now and 
the not-now; a difference much deeper than that between past and 
future. Many persons will hurry to deny that they mean any such 
thing as this. But they frequently accept the view in practise. We 
find them doing so most conspicuously in their arguments over em- 
pirical instances in psychology. 

(b) Suppose they are considering the influence of adaptation 
(or of after-images) upon succeeding vision. The answer is sought 
in the following fashion. After exposing his eyes to a bright red 
light, the investigator quickly inspects papers of various colors, at- 
tempting to order them, let us say, with respect to their degrees of 
saturation. The result is said to indicate that he overestimates the 
saturation of the green series. What warrants this statement? The 
fact that a piece of green paper at which he looks is ‘‘really’’ much 
duller, much more tinged with gray than he perceives it to be. And 
how do we know that it ‘‘really’’ is duller? Why! A person look- 
ing at it in the same instant with eyes uninfluenced by earlier lights 
perceives its dulness. In other words, the instantaneous condition of 
the paper is its ‘‘real’’ condition; and the purely momentary condi- 
tion of the eyes is that under which they see ‘‘truly.’’ Now, this 
presupposition is the chief support of much reasoning in psycholog- 
ical investigations of errors, illusions, and the like. And, as the 
reader will have no difficulty in discovering its employment in many 
similar instances, I shall assume that it has been made sufficiently 
clear. It is the purpose of the present study to show that this use of 
the adjective, ‘‘real’’ is (a) inconsistent with the results of every 
more careful analysis and classification of ontological terms, such as 
‘‘existent,’’ ‘‘non-existent,’’ ‘‘real,’’ ‘‘unreal,’’ ‘‘subsistent,’’ etc. ; 
and (b) when thus inaccurately employed becomes anti-realistic only 
through its highly questionable metaphysical presupposition about 
time, namely, the presupposition that specific temporal relations are, 
in the metaphysical sense, unreals. Once discard this opinion, and 
we may remain thoroughgoing realists, while conceding all the em- 
pirical facts about perception which the psychologist correctly dis- 
tinguishes, but erroneously tickets. 

The Inaccurate Terminology.—The reader familiar with modern 
philosophical literature hardly needs to be reminded of the vast dif- 
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ference between the connotation of ‘‘real’’ in the experimenters’ as- 
sertion above cited and the meaning of the same word in works on 
logical analysis. And he would be bored by detailed illustrations 
and proofs of that difference. So I shall dismiss this point with the 
summary declaration that in all modern logical analyses, however 
divergent in their other results, there is a general agreement that 
spatio-temporal entities differing only in their spatio-temporal posi- 
tions do not differ with respect to their reality. At most, they 
differ with respect to existence. Or, to put the matter concretely, 
Socrates is not unreal by virtue of having drunk hemlock in ancient 
Athens; his death made him, at most, non-existent. In the ordinary 
speech, as in the technical, existence preserves something of its orig- 
inal meaning; it is a ‘‘standing out’’ in the spatio-temporal order. 
But reality, in none of its many conflicting definitions, is a mere 
prominence; nor does it vary with any sort of prominence.’ Thus, 
when we speak of ‘‘real life,’’ we do not refer to any historical! period 
in anybody’s career, but only to the whole or some part of life, as 
distinct from Thackeray’s imaginary people and their adventures or 
from our own erroneous views of life. ‘‘Real life’’ is life past, pres- 
ent, and future; and no moment in it is more real than any other. 
Once more we may go back to the root of the word itself for insight 
into its connotation; ‘‘real’’ is that which pertains to a ‘‘thing’’ or 
‘‘state of affairs’’—and thus it is the ‘‘thingishness’’ of an entity, 
rather than its prominence in space or time, that leads ‘us to eall it 
real. Of course, men may dispute as to what ‘‘thingishness’’ is, and 
that they have done these many ages—but all such controversies do 
not touch the distinction we have just indicated. Whatever a 
‘‘thing’’ and its characters may be, they certainly are not merely 
conspicuous positions in either space or time. 

Consequences of Adhering to the Erroneous Terminology.—It is 
a common thing to hear laymen and those philosophers who, for 
artistic or other personal reasons, look askance at modern logical 
analysis, declare that this line of research is barren. It is said that 
what Meinong, Husserl, and Russell have been doing in their various 
directions amounts to nothing more than perverted mathematics or 
a revival of scholastic logic-chopping and the futile multiplication 
of strange names and queer symbols that mean either nothing at all 
or something already more simply known. Why spend years over 
existential and non-existential propositions? To what end invent a 
universe of subsistents? "Wherefore worry over the class of all 
classes? Why waste precious time searching out the assumptions 


1 For a lucid, compact, and pretty satisfactory definition of all fundamental 
ontological terms, cf. Montague, in ‘‘ The New Realism,’’ page 252 ff. 
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behind the practise of ordering colors with respect to intensity? 
And so on interminably. 

The implication of all such queries is that logical analysis has no 
practical bearings upon the vital questions of philosophy or of life. 
And were the implication defensible it would spell the early death 
of this new species of investigator who has arisen to plague the 
world with his curst hard reading. But I think that, in the prob- 
lem now under inquiry, we have an ample reply to that kind of criti- 
cism. For them logical analysis readily brings to light a group of 
presuppositions behind the loose meaning of ‘‘reality’’ which involve 
a whole philosophical system. This system, moreover, embodies a 
number of propositions which, if not absurd, are at all events in- 
compatible with a host of every-day facts. Furthermore, out of 
those same propositions there springs—logiecally, if not genetically— 
the so-called mechanistic theory of the world, a theory false at once 
to mechanics and to the world in its basic contention that both the 
past and the future efficiencies of all things are summed up in the 
absolute present. 

Inasmuch as many scientists assume frankly that this pseudo- 
mechanistic hypothesis alone can serve as postulate to their special 
interpretations in physics, chemistry, biology, ete.; and inasmuch as 
these latter are shaping more and more decisively men’s views of the 
world and of human conduct, would logical analysis seem an alto- 
gether futile enterprise, if it were able to expose half as much as is 
above claimed? I think not, and I shall now attempt to justify the 
belief by presenting three of the most serious implications in propo- 
sitions involving the erroneous meaning of ‘‘real’’ under discussion. 

The Three Fatal Implications.—Let us first repeat the original 
anti-realistic argument wherein we found the erroneous connotation 
of ‘‘real.’’ The percept—so it runs—is not a real; for it is com- 
posed, on the one hand, of memories and after-effects of earlier ex- 
periences, while, on the other hand, it is also qualified somehow by 
anticipations and directed efforts. Now, this opinion goes too far 
toward identifying the real with the tangible and physically acces- 
sible; and it leads us into the following three difficulties : 

(a) It denies the existential status to the continuum within which 
all existences are to be found. For it restricts that status to entities 
having a unique position in the time continuum, and denies it to 
(i) all relations among those entities as well as to (ii) all entities 
having other than the particular unique position called ‘‘the 
present.’’ 

(b) It upsets the popular and the philosophical correlation of 
reality with efficiency. The result is that it forces us to regard un- 
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reals as efficiencies of the same sort as physical complexes and to 
count as unreals all past physical events. 

(c) It makes incomprehensible—and even absurd—the origin, 
the perfecting, and the utility of the perceptive apparatus, the mem- 
ory powers, and the knack of adjusting with reference to the future. 


(a) The first difficulty is the least obvious. But I think it can 
be discerned without prodigious effort. Time is a continuum and, as 
such, has no position within itself; for it is not a position, but rather 
the class or assemblage of all positions temporal. Hence, the loose usage 
of the term ‘‘real’’ which we are criticizing forces upon one the doc- 
trine that time is unreal; for certainly time itself is not ‘‘really pres- 
ent’’ and thus not presently real. How easy to transform such a 
proposition into the Kantian thesis that time is only a mode of ap- 
prehension! And yet this ominous possibility is not the most objec- 
tionable feature. The deadly consequence is that existents are re- 
duced to mere positions within a non-existent order, and likewise 
reals reduced to a species of unreal which is distinguished only by a 
peculiar conspicuousness. I do not think that such a view is inter- 
nally contradictory, however much it sounds so. It is conceivable 
that a complex may have a complex character which is the contra- 
dictory of the characters of each individual element figuring in it. 
Thus, life may be a complex of lifeless entities, color may be a com- 
plex of colorless factors, and the mass of a physical body may be 
composed of a system of massless motions. But all this is possible 
only under one condition, and that condition brings to light the full 
deeps of the implication under debate. What the condition is ap- 
pears from a study of the nature of complexes and their specific 
characters. 

A complex may derive its specific character from either its indi- 
vidual elements or the relations into which these enter. Analytically, 
no other source is discernible. If the complex does not get its pecul- 
iar nature from the elements, it must get it from their interrela- 
tions. But elements enter into relations only in so far as they subsist 
in some ‘‘field’’ of differentiation (e. g.,in a continuum). It follows, 
then, that wherever interrelations constitute a complex-character, 
there must be a logically prior principle of differentiation other than 
that one which characterizes the elements in their intrinsic elemental 
features. If, therefore, the real is merely a complex-character of 
interrelated unreals whose elements are related in the time con- 
tinuum, it follows that this time continuum (that is, its principle of 
differentiation) is logically prior to reality. Hence, we fall into a 
contradiction if we say that past and future entities and relations 
are unreal because of their time positions. For this amounts to say- 
ing that a proposition may have a presupposition which negates it. 
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Reality presupposes the time continuum, and this time continuum 
as such is unreal, according to the argument. Could anything be 
more impossible? For it avers that a real proposition may (in this 
case, at least) imply an unreal proposition. 

There remains a second aspect of this same logical difficulty which 
I shall here describe and, in a later passage, discuss illustratively. 
The loose usage of ‘‘reality’’ under debate leaves us with a defec- 
tive fundamentum divisionis when we come to classify entities with 
respect to their reality and unreality. If the real is defined as the 
absolute present, and the unreal as whatever occupies a temporal 
position other than the absolute present; then we are at a loss as to 
the status of non-positional time characters.2, We can separate the 
world of events into the Now and the Not-Now readily enough, but 
we can not put into either class the relations of the Now to the Not- 
Now. For a relation between a present event and a past one is 
neither present nor past, any more than the relation between the 
point A and the point B, in a space system, is at either A or B. As 
James and Bertrand Russell insist, the latter relation is the line or 
distance between the points; and likewise in the present instance, 
I could add. No order is a position, and hence the time span from 
this morning’s breakfast to this evening’s dinner can not be placed 
at any present, past, or future. Therefore, we must say that it and 
all durations are neither real nor unreal. That such an interpreta- 
tion must be most unsatisfactory is quite apparent. 

(b) The most natural and generally accepted difference between 
the real and the unreal is the pragmatic one. The real is whatever 
‘‘makes a difference.’’ A little reflection shows that this definition 
is inadequate, in that anything and everything may make a differ- 
ence to a person’s conduct provided only that the person broods 
over it, believes it, takes it seriously. Nightmares may drive a man 
into or out of the liquor habit, and preposterous superstitions mould 
his business practises. In view of such familiar facts people qualify 
the broad pragmatic definition by adding that the real makes a dif- 
ference, quite apart from its being thought about. A real, then, is 
identified with environmental efficiency. 

Now, I hold no brief at present for this familiar interpretation. 
I wish only to point out that those persons who assert that a percept 
is not real because it contains past factors and future bearings fall 
into contradiction if they say that a plate of beans is real because it 
makes a difference to a starving man, while a dreamed plate of the 
same viands is unreal because it will not stay in the stomach. Noth- 
ing less than a thorough separation of reality from power will do, if 


?To simplify the discussion, I shall waive considering non-existential prop- 
ositions such as the mathematical. 
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one is to accept the meaning which is now under fire. Every signifi- 
cant connection between them must be ruled out, and for the reason 
that past events have present efficiencies, and present events are 
often (if not always) inefficient in the absolute present. Hence the 
twofold difficulty of reconciling the presence theory with the po- 
tency theory. If the beans I ate an hour ago are now nourishing me, 
they are real, according to one definition and unreal according to the 
other. And if we insist upon telescoping the two theories, we have 
to say that only a difference in some absolute present is a real dif- 
ference; and therefore all differences established between two more 
or less widely separated moments are not real, inasmuch as they are 
not located at any instant whatsoever, any more than a relation be- 
tween moments is so located. And so we come to the paradox: 
Efficiency is an affair of cause and effect; the effect is later than the 
cause; hence the ‘‘difference’’ which the cause makes is not located 
either at the instant of the cause’s occurring or at that of the effect’s ; 
therefore no efficiency makes a real difference and for this reason 
ean not itself be real, under the definition. This same point may be 
stated reversely thus: A difference is real only if it is located at some 
moment; hence the difference-making entity (event) and the entity 
(event) in which the difference is made must be absolutely simul- 
taneous with respect to the factors involved in the establishing of 
the difference. But no causal activity is thus instantaneous (with 
the possible exception of gravitation); hence no cause is real (as 
cause). 

For the man who sees the force of this paradox there is only one 
course open, provided he insists upon clinging to the presence theory. 
He must boldly cast off the popular notion that there is any connec- 
tion between efficiency and reality. He must be even bolder; he 
must assert that all past and future physical events and all changes 
of every nature are unreal. In short, he must identify the real with 
the pure Immediate, denying therewith that this Immediate has any 
real relation with anything past or future. All of which is a pon- 
derous way of alleging that such a person must defend a ridiculous 
proposition. 

(c) In these days, few readers allow themselves to be swayed 
perceptibly by such dialectic as has just been invoked. It is with 
some relief, then, that I turn to the third difficult implication. Here 
we deal with matter-of-fact and common-sense impressions. The 
definition we have been criticizing makes incomprehensible the origin, 
the perfecting, and the utility of the perceptive apparatus, the mem- 
ory powers, and the knack of adjusting to future situations. This 
objection I regard as the most serious, and I think it shows itself 
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off to best advantage to the eye that has learned to scorn or suspect 
formal paradoxes and reductions. 

Of all facts known to man, none is surer than the intimate con- 
nection between structure and efficiency in organisms. The simpler 
the body, the slighter its capacities and the narrower its range and 
variety of successes. We may doubt evolution, we may look askance 
at the survival of the fittest, and we may discard the Mendelian law 
with a good show of reason; but who would dare suggest to-day that 
a man’s powers rank below those of the ape, or that the difference in 
efficiency between man and ape is not measured very precisely by the 
difference in the elaboration of their respective nervous and muscu- 
lar systems? Be one’s metaphysical theory what it will, it will 
freely admit as virtually axiomatic the efficient parallelism of struc- 
ture and function. And yet this virtual axiom is contradicted by the 
implications of the definition of ‘‘reality’’ which we have been criti- 
cizing. The contradiction arises in the following manner, 

On the side of structure, it is intricacy and integration of con- 
stituent organs that are the two most conspicuous marks of high capa- 
city. On the side of function, these are paralleled by dexterity (motor 
and intellectual) and the interrelating of experiences. It is in this 
last that the difficulty of the presence theory of reals appears. The 
highly developed creature, as we say colloquially, ‘‘learns by experi- 
ence,’’—which is a very inaccurate way of describing the fact that 
the creature somehow reckons with past situations in each fresh one. 
The reckoning need not be genuinely computative (intellectual) ; it 
may take the form of motor adjustments, as in the slack-wire walker 
who is learning his tricks. What he carries over from each last im- 
perfect attempt to each fresh try is some motion which helped him 
keep his balance gracefully. How this is accomplished, we have not 
here to inquire. Let us merely note that it is accomplished. And now 
the difficulty shows itself full length: if the real world is absolutely 
immediate (purely present), then it is the lowest organisms which 
adjust most successfully and the highest organisms which adjust most 
unsuccessfully to real conditions. This hardly calls for explanation. 
In a world of pure presences, where all past and future conditions 
are as unreal as chimeras, all activities and all relations and all enti- 
ties of every real type are packed into the one great Now. And so 
the animal which reacts most exclusively to this Now gains most accu- 
rately its real bearings. Plainly that animal is the amceba—or per- 
haps the bacillus, which takes thought neither of yesterday nor of to- 
morrow. Man, on the contrary, is constitutionally a Jack O’Dreams, 
living in a welter of unrealities which he, poor fool, mistakes for the 
most solid stuff of the world. In memories and in anticipations and 
in hopes he spends the greater part of his life, sleeping and waking 
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alike. What is still worse for him, he regulates his behavior less by 
the data of the moment than by their relation to those very unreali- 
ties. Is it any wonder, then, that he finds life a troublous mystery 
which all his cunning can not solve nor any prayer of his alleviate? 
For he is in the same boat with those whom he calls insane; he lives 
a great fiction and deceives himself therein. 

All this states the absurdity of the presence theory extremely, yet 
without unfairness. And I think we may now regard it as untenable, 
dialectically and empirically. But if we do, a much vaster problem 
confronts us; the problem of reinterpreting reality and the status of 
percepts. Now, I shall dismiss the first half of this problem with a 
reference to Montague’s description of reality which accords not only 
with the more careful analyses of modern logical inquiry, but likewise 
with our instinctive and pragmatic estimates.* According to this ac- 
count, the real universe consists of the space-time system of existents, 
together with all that is presupposed (implied) by that system (dis- 
tributively and collectively, I would add). I think that the only 
serious objection which anybody can bring against this definition is 
that it may be too narrow. Other than spatio-temporal implicates 
may have the status of reals. But as to the accuracy of as much as is 
asserted, there will be little serious doubt; for, in the light of the 
above analysis, we can not deny the real status of any time moment, 
if we admit that some one time moment is real, and we can not deny 
that the implicates of time moments are real if we admit that the 
moments are real. Not only does this double necessity appear in 
logical analysis, but its tacit acceptance is visible in the ordinary 
usage of the terms ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘existent.’’ Men say naturally that 
Socrates was a real person although he is now non-existent. The 
passing away of the spatio-temporal systems in which Socrates figured 
immediately does not attenuate his reality at all; it only alters his 
existential status. This popular and analytically confirmable distine- 
tion makes evident that existence is logically inferior to reality, that 
is, it is analogous to a species within a genus. For it is typical of 
specific variations and differences that they are independent of 
generic. For instance, an ape may vary in his peculiarly simian 
characteristics without varying as a vertebrate or as a mammal. 
Now, in applying this distinction to the interpretation of complexes, 
we discover readily that any complex of individuals belonging to 
various species of the same genus has (at least) the character of that 
genus (viz., with respect to the complex as a mere assemblage). Thus, 
a group of ten men, five apes, six horses, and three cows is a verte- 
brate assemblage. It can not be deprived of this character by the 
great specific differences among its constituents. The significance of 


*“«The New Realism,’’ page 255. 
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this fact from elementary logie does not crop out in the illustration 
given. You come upon it only when you construe in like manner 
spatio-temporal complexes. You then find that every complex of 
spatio-temporal existents, non-existents, and combined existents and 
non-existents, is a real complex, at least with respect to its assemblage 
character. For existential differences are, with respect to reality, 
only specific, and not generie. 

Armed with this fact, the reader may return with fresh vigor to 
the attack upon the anti-realistie theory of the percept which the first 
paragraphs of this essay report. He is now in a position to accept 
the following proposition about the status of the percept: Jn so far as 
the percept is a complex containing non-existents of the spatio-tem- 
poral order (past data, or memories, and future relations, or anticipa- 
tions), it isa real assemblage. If it is unreal in any respect, this char- 
acter can not be inferred either from the presence of non-existents in 
the complex or from the complex’s relation to non-existents.* Let us 
look briefly to the consequences of this fact. Does it not quite over- 
turn nearly all recent restrictive interpretations of the percept? 
And does it not square neatly with the biologist’s view of the rank of 
perceptive activities? I think it does both. In the first place, if the 
purely immediate is only one species of real, and if past and future 
entities are other species, then in perceiving we reach not less of 
reality, but more of it than any pure intuition of the fleeting instant 
could ever give us. (At the same time, we might consistently admit 
that perception, by virtue of its selective operations, cuts us off from 
some reals which perhaps may be attained through some less selective 
function, such as that of pure introspection.) It is not a punctiform 
selecting and cognizing of the exclusively punctiform features of 
events and conditions. On the contrary, it discloses extents, masses, 
and magnitudes of real times. To say the same thing in language 
not altogether metaphorical, the percept is not a mere point in a real 
curve whose equation we seek and, knowing, can deal adequately 
with; it is rather a segment. The only ultimate difference between 
things as we perceive them and things as they are revealed through 
microscopes and spectroscopes and electrometers and other scientific 
instruments of precision is this: the former are big chunks and blocks 
of events, while the latter are the little pieces out of which the chunks 
perceived are made. It is the mass or extent in time and space which 
we perceive ; it is the constituent of the mass which we find by experi- 


‘The last part of this statement deserves more extensive treatment than can 
here be allowed. It means that, in general, no implication can be drawn con- 
cerning the generic status of an entity from that entity’s relation to another 
within a given genus. For instance, from the particular relation of a cow to a 


horse no inference can be drawn as to the status of either animal as a verte- 
brate. 
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ment and analysis. Is it any wonder, then, that, in the color we see 
directly, we can not find any single ether wave which, the physicist 
says, is the element of light? (‘‘Klement,’’ in the analytical sense, 
of course.) It is not the business of the perceiving instrument to de- 
liver these goods. In the perfecting of the life functions, eye and 
ear and the agencies of recall and anticipation have arisen late; and 
they have arisen because whatever organs preceded them were incom- 
petent to deal with entities much exceeding the immediate spatio- 
temporal present in magnitude. The sense of touch, for instance, 
gives us but little more than the initial pulse of the stimulus. We 
get through it the establishment of contact, but almost nothing of the 
continuance of the same contact. This fact it is to which the psycholo- 
gist refers when he says that the adaptation rate of the touch sense is 
very high. In lower animals, this momentariness is even more 
marked, not alone in the touch sense, but in all others and, most con- 
spicuously in recognition and expectation processes. I shall not 
adduce the hundred and odd illustrations which anybody might think 
of, to sharpen this point. I shall end with the remark that extents 
and patterns of time-things are the entities to which the more highly 
developed perceptive organs are sensitized; and the least perceptible 
difference and the phenomena of the ‘‘threshold’’ clearly demonstrate 
this. And to return once more to the question which gave rise to 


this essay—the fact that a percept is pervaded with things past and 
things future proves nothing at all against its full reality. The only 
way to convert this interpenetration into such destructive evidence 
is to define the real as the merely immediate. But this definition is, 
as we have seen, an impossible one, doing violence at once to logie and 
to biological testimony and to civilized man’s distinction between 
reality and existence. 


WALrer B. PirKIn. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


SOCIETIES 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Western Philosophical 
Association was held at Northwestern University March 21 

and 22, 1913. <A good proportion of the membership was present, 
and the sustained attendance at the different sessions, along with the 
lively interest manifested in the papers, showed the association to be 
in a healthy and vigorous condition. The majority of papers read 
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on Friday bore more or less directly upon the subject of Objectivity 
or the Criterion of Truth, and led up to a prolonged discussion in 
the afternoon, in which the standpoints of realism, idealism, and 
pragmatism were represented. At the invitation of the local mem- 
bers, all in attendance assembled in the evening for dinner at the 
University Club of Evanston, where, owing to the skillful arrange- 
ments made by the hosts, an hour of exceptional enjoyment was 
furnished to all. At the evening session the President’s Address 
was given by J. E. Boodin on ‘‘The Existence of Social Minds,’’ 
The smoker which followed gave the opportunity always desired for 
rest and conversation. 

On Saturday morning a joint session was held with the Western 
Branch of the American Psychological Association. At this meeting 
five papers were presented, all dealing with aspects of the problem 
of the Social Consciousness. The central feature of this programme 
was perhaps the very able presentation and defense by Warner Fite 
of his views upon the subject, which elicited much comment and 
criticism in the general discussion which followed. At the business 
meeting in the afternoon the Secretary and Treasurer, H. W. Wright, 
reported receipts for the year of $60.93, with expenses of $56.34, 
which left, along with the balance carried over from the preceding 
year, the sum of $102.86 in the treasury. A. W. Mitchell, E. L. 
Schaub, Milton Bennion, and G. T. Hartman were elected to mem- 
bership. Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: 
President, B. H. Bode; Vice-President, Norman Wilde; Secretary 
and Treasurer, H. W. Wright; Executive Committee, A. K. Rogers, 
H. C. Longwell, G. H. Mead, Warner Fite. The place and date of 
the next meeting were left to the decision of the Executive Committee. 

The following are abstracts of papers read at this meeting: 


Objectivity in Mill’s Logic: J. ForsytH CRAWFORD, 

To mediate between associationism and naturalism, Mill con- 
structed a scheme of things and events in nature the objectivity of 
which is in certain respects similar to Kant’s objectivity of the 
phenomenal world. Mill’s permanent potentialities of sensation, 
laws of nature, and complete predictability of the universe corre- 
spond closely in their use to the three analogies of Kant. As used 
to organize the content of mental states into objective nature they 
are as absolute as the categories. The oscillations in Mill’s logical 
theory have the same source as Kant’s antinomies. Mill, starting 
with the assumption of ultimately fixed data, is compelled, in spite 
of his empirical intentions, to match it with the assumption of ulti- 
mately fixed forms; and he strives vainly to find a criterion of selec- 
tion of relatively appropriate matter and form, such that inference 
shall be neither tautologous nor invalid. 
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Subjectivism and the Doctrine of Coherence: E. L. ScHAuvsB. 

For the idealism born of German thought, the real object is iden- 
tical with the object revealed within experience. Reality is signifi- 
cant for thought because its constituent elements are determined in 
their reciprocal relations by principles that are capable of being 
grasped by reason. Such an idealism is left untouched by criticisms 
directed against the doctrine of esse est percipi. Its fortunes are 
bound up with the doctrine of coherence. Its representatives, how- 
ever, have frequently proved unfaithful to the doctrine. Bradley 
tends to divorce meaning from existence. But when the realm of 
the ideal is separated from that of the real, we must either fall back 
on the abstract, rationalistic logic of consistency, or, remembering 
that facts are stubborn, we must say that, to be true, ideas must be 
faithful to reality (the copy theory). Both of these views being 
clearly untenable, it seems necessary to restrict truth to the field of 
an absolute experience and thus to condemn our own experience as 
hopelessly subjective. The doctrine of coherence is violated whether, 
with MeTaggart, we conceive thought as a movement within an 
ethereal realm of pure ideas (or even, with Green, regard the world 
as primarily an intellectual construction) ; or whether, to avoid an 
‘‘unearthly ballet of bloodless categories,’’ we insist that in the rap- 
port of feeling the knower must become merged with the reality that 
is known. Facts and meanings proceed pari passu—every move- 
ment of thought involves at once a growing knowledge of facts and a 
reinterpretation of the categories in terms of which we construe 
experience; and, on the other hand, truth means not the abandon- 
ment, but the labor of thinking. Thus interpreted, it is not clear 
that the doctrine of coherence necessitates that of ‘‘pure truth,’’ or 
‘‘absolute truth,’’ or ‘‘truth,’’ or that of the essentially timeless 
character of reality. 


An Objective Criterion for Judging Conduct: E. B. Crooks. 

Our generation has with courage thrown off well-nigh all alle- 
giance to doctrines of authority, but we live in a world that demands 
action, and therefore direction, 7. e., a criterion of conduct. Gabriel 
Tarde’s book, ‘‘ Penal Philosophy,’’ attempts to supply concrete bases 
for fixing responsibility in actual instances of conduct. Tarde was 
for twenty-five years judge of a criminal court, and is interested to 
find practically workable tests for responsibility. He proposes two 
such tests, social similarity and individual identity. Social sim- 
ilarity depends not on physical similarity, as color, but on agreement 
in natural inclinations, as sexual desires. But individual identity is 
a much more fundamental test of responsibility—in fact, the only 
one that needs to be used in the highly civilized level. It amounts 
to asking if the accused is normal, can he identify his present self- 
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consciousness with his past states of consciousness. Degrees of self- 
identity are recognized, so we are really asking how much of a per- 
son the one to be judged may be. 

These criteria of Tarde are not fully satisfactory, because his 
application of them proves too individualistic. Even individual 
identity, if it is to be an objective and not a subjective test, must 
be socially applied, for the individual can only be judged in rela- 
tion to the social surrounding to which he reacts. The really ob- 
jective question to ask about responsibility is what does the great 
person think—society, the only person who is thoroughly self- 
conscious ? 

But the process of fixing responsibility is only half done when 
the tests of social similarity and individual identity are applied to 
the individual, for they must be applied with equal rigor to the 
inclusive social person, if justice is to be done to any case of con- 
duct. With each culprit society must be brought into court to be 
judged. | 

But in applying these criteria to the social person we are led from 
the small group social person to more and more inclusive social per- 
sons, and thus get a hint that back of all may be an all-inclusive and 
fully self-conscious person—the Absolute. 


Bergson’s Intellect and Matter:' C. E. Cory. 
The Bent Stick: W. L. Ravs. 


The epistemological problem involving the question of the decep- 
tion of the senses may be illustrated by the stick that apparently 
bends in the water. To the physicist, who explains this by the 
refraction of light, it is a straight stick appearing bent. This view 
involves the distinction between appearance and reality, between 
percept and object. Epistemology, however, must recognize that the 
senses do not deceive. The ‘‘contradiction’’ is between the percepts 
and what we believe to be true. The bent stick is a perceptual fact, 
while the straight stick that appears to bend is conceptual, a con- 
struction of thought. The latter can not be used as the basis of a 
theory of objectivity because it is the result of such a theory. 


A Realistic Criterion of Truth: EVANDER BRADLEY McGiI.vary. 

A eriterion of truth is something that gives to an idea an as- 
surance or conviction it has hitherto lacked. In the last resort it is 
absurd to require of a criterion its credentials. It either produces 
conviction, and then it needs no endorsement, or it does not, and 
then endorsement is useless. The question is simply, What is the 
criterion of truth? It is not, What ought to be the criterion of 
truth? Asa matter of fact, in science and in common life the ordi- 
1 Abstract not furnished. 
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nary test of truth is found in the experience of something that points 
indubitably to the existence of something not experienced, Ordinary 
evidence is circumstantial evidence. If circumstantial evidence be 
accepted as good evidence, then realism is so far forth a tenable 
theory. If not, then realism is unwarranted. 


Voluntarism and the Criterion of Truth: 1. W. Wriant. 

If definite meaning is to be imparted to practical success as a 
criterion of truth, it must be illuminated by the discovery of the end 
whose attainment, either as a whole or in part, makes conduct sue- 
cessful. The end required to satisfy volition can be discovered only 
by finding out what are the demands of volition itself. Volition 
shows itself upon study to be an ageney of organization whose aim 
is to increase the unity and coherence of personal life under the 
actual conditions of human existence. This supreme end of self- 
organization it seeks through three coordinate activities: that of 
thought, or the power of ideating objects regarded as possible of 
realization ; of action, or the power of adapting actual conditions to 
the ends of intelligence; of feeling, or the power of appreciating the 
effect upon the self of the pursuit and attainment of objects. Each 
of these activities has its special end which, in the degree of its attain- 
ment, measures the progress of self-organization and hence serves as 
a criterion of truth in its own field. Thus we derive three criteria 
of truth: intellectual consistency, technical efficiency, and emotional 
harmony. Each criterion has its own field to which it is specially 
applicable; frequently it is possible to use either one or the other at 
pleasure; occasionally the employment of all three is desirable. 


Objectwity and Truth and Error: A. W. Moore. 

The neo-realistic account of truth and error in Professor Mon- 
tague’s interesting paper takes the position that ‘‘true and false”’ 
are attributes of the objects, not of the act of ‘‘belief or judgment.’’ 
The objections urged against ‘‘true and false’’ as attributes of a 
contentless, ‘‘subjective,’’ ‘‘psychological’’ action are convincing. 
But does not their transference to an actionless and merely ‘‘exist- 
ent’’ or ‘‘subsistent’’ object make the same assumption and en- 
counter the same difficulties as the other view—the difficulties, 
namely, that grow out of the assumption that ‘‘belief or judgment”’ 
can be dissected into a contentless act on the one side and an 
‘‘existent’”’ or ‘‘subsistent’’ object on the other? 

Some of these difficulties appear at once in the relation between 
the definitions of belief and of the distinction between truth and 
error. ‘‘Truth and error are respectively belief in the real and the 
unreal.’’ But belief ‘‘is the attitude we take toward any proposi- 
tion that appears to be true and real and carries with it a tendency 
to act on that proposition.’’ 
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But (1) if the object of belief must always ‘‘appear true and 
real’’ (italics mine), how is belief in the unreal and untrue pos- 
sible? (2) If, on the other hand, the phrase, What ‘‘appears true 
and real means that, from the believer’s standpoint, the object only 
appears (1. €., may or may not be) true and real, then the object of 
every ‘‘belief or judgment’’ must always be an ‘‘appearance’’ and 
never the ‘‘real and true.’’ 

The only escape from this dilemma is vid the assumption, which 
the account seems to make, that these definitions are made—not from 
the standpoint of the believer or judger, but from the standpoint of 
what Professor Bode calls an ‘‘innocent bystander.’’ 


The Existence of Social Minds: J. E. Boov1n. 
The Basis of Internationalism: G. L. TALBERT, 

From a genetic point of view the sentiment of internationalism 
is made of the same stuff as that first developed in primary groups. 
The transition from the family and the play-group consciousness to 
nationalism and internationalism is due to crises springing from 
specific antecedents and stimulating a direct response. In opposi- 
tion to a mystical view of brotherhood and the rationalistic concept 
of humanity as such, generated because of the inherent universaliz- 
ing nature of consciousness, the position is that whatever interna- 
tional consciousness exists is a consciousness arising out of problems 
felt to be vital. Some of the problems which are actually operating 
are: the necessity of mutual aid among immigrants in large cities; 
the standardizing brought by inventions, the machine industry, and 
international trade; the sameness of economic forces affecting work- 
ing men in all industrially advanced nations, giving rise to interna- 
tional associations whose ideal is justice; the recent interest in the 
welfare of the child without reference to national hostilities. Recent 
studies of the genesis of language and art from the angle of social 
psychology corroborate the view that international consciousness is 
a genuine growth, not something to be deduced from an introspective 
analysis of the unity of consciousness as an achieved reality. 


The Social Implications of Consciousness :? WARNER FITE. 
The Social Self :* G. H. Mean. 

The question which this article undertakes to answer is the fol- 
lowing: What is involved in the self being an object? The subject 
is only a presupposition, since the self always appears as an object 
in experience. We are, however, aware of addressing ourselves. 
Under these conditions, there appears both a subject and an object. 
This subject, however, is itself the object of an observation. It is 

2 Abstract not furnished. 


*To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this JOURNAL. 
*To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this JouRNAL. 
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the same self that we recall as responding or as acting with refer- 
ence to others, not the self that observes. The self which one ad- 
dresses is also the self which is acted upon by others. The memory, 
therefore, if one has self both as subject and object, does not bring 
a subject into the field, but only selves which must be present in the 
objective case. The possibility of this is found in the fact that our 
social stimulation of others affects ourselves so that we tend to re- 
spond thereto in the same fashion in which another responds. 

There is thus a ‘‘me’’ in the back of the head that is continually 
affected by our conduct toward other persons. The self of self-con- 
sciousness is a combination of this self and the self that acts with 
reference to other persons. Our conscious awareness of our own ¢on- 
duct is due to this relation between the conscious and self-conscious 
selves. 

Application of this doctrine is made to the psychology of ethics. 
It is pointed out that the ethical problem involves a reconstruction 
in which a new social object arises before the new self appears. 


Reality and the New Realism: H. M. Kaen. 

Neo-realism offers itself as a true and unprejudiced account of 
reality. It insists, in this offer, on the validity of analysis and the 
objectivity of secondary qualities, ete. But with respect to the first 


point it begs the question: for (in Mr. Spaulding’s case) it decides 
on the results of its analysis before it undertakes to make it. In 
point of fact it offers a synthesis, and not an analysis. With respect 
to the second point, it exhibits (in Mr. Holt’s case) the causes or 
ground of secondary qualities, but not their objectivity. It attributes 
the objectivity of this ground to the qualities themselves. This is a 
non-sequitur and a confusion. 


Euler’s Circles and Inversion: ARTHUR MITCHELL. 

The Euler figures represent the four specific varieties of cate- 
gorical relationship, which are completely determinate, as judgments 
(except EZ) are not. Hence, reasoning from a single diagram to the 
implications of a judgment (except EZ) is invalid, while such reason- 
ing from integral sets of diagrams, by abstraction of common fea- 
tures, is valid. 

Quantity and quality are aspects of meaning essentially implying 
each other and expressing each other and existentially equivalent to 
each other, all in the same sense as that of the relation between the 
poles of a current. The quantitative co-implication of negatives, 
represented by ‘‘annexing’’ space cireumjacent to Euler circles, is 
the quantitative aspect of discrimination, and therefore logically 
valid and necessary. 

Co-implication of S and non-S, resting on discrimination, is inde- 
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pendent of any distinction between logical subject and predicate. 
The essential matter of discourse, in any proposition, is neither 
term, singly, but their relationship, integrally, of which subject and 
predicate are correlative (and therefore logically coordinate) terms. 

The existence of the negative is of the same warrant as that of 
its correlative, the posited term. The universe of discourse includes 
certain negative, as well as affirmative, implicates. 

The inverse of I. is valid, together with its converse, the contra- 
positive of I. Eductiveness is not a criterion of validity. Inversion 
is not essentially depressive. 

Epistemology from the Angle of Physiological Psychology :' GREGORY 

D. Waucort. 

Knowledge and reality are not identical. The former, however, 
may be regarded as a part or phase of the latter, since consciousness, 
which is involved in the knowing process, is real, in the sense of 
actual, and the starting-point for all theories, whether idealistic, 
realistic, or what you will. 

From the solipsistic quagmire thus suggested, one may extricate 
oneself by assuming, in a scientific way, the reality of the seeming 
internality and externality of one’s stream of consciousness, and 
then, by explaining hypothetically the relation of another’s stream 
of consciousness to objects in his field of vision, one has the basis for 
the explanation of one’s own knowing process, even though in oppo- 
sition to one’s introspection. The sun seems to move from east to 
west, but we reject this seeming in favor of scientific theory. We 
need to do the same with many other phases of our stream of con- 
sciousness. 

A dual series, then, of subjective symbols, on the one hand, stand- 
ing for objects, on the other, would seem to meet the exigencies of 
our epistemological problem, in view of the comparative meagerness 
of our race experiences to date and the presumed fluidity of the uni- 
verse as a whole. 

Henry W. WriGur, 


Secretary. 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and Future. 
James H. Leusa. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 
xiv + 371. 

When William James’s “ Varieties of Religious Experience” first 
appeared and awakened an enthusiastic chorus of welcome, Professor 


5To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this JOURNAL. 
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Leuba reviewed it, and in definite and convincing manner pointed out 
the flimsy nature of its positive contribution. It is interesting now to 
see how he rests his own positive suggestions for a valid religion of the 
future upon a Bergsonian basis—the push of life, impersonal, non-pur- 
posive, but capitalized, crowding humanity along in comprehensive and 
centripetal movement. This creative force is, however, not a mere civil- 
ized counterpart to primitive “dynamism.” For the psychological evolu- 
tion of religion does not follow in direct line from the impersonal forces 
of the savage world. There are new creations midway along the process, 
bringing gods and theologies; and old concepts do not coalesce. 

The drift of Professor Leuba’s conclusions is as follows: “The belief 
in non-personal powers is neither a derivative of animism nor a first step 
leading up to it, but the two beliefs have had independent origins... . 
Animism appeared second in order of time” (p. 77). This leads to the 
position that magic and religion are distinct both in origins and content, 
although similar in practises and aims—contrary to Frazer’s claim that 
they are essentially opposed (p. 176). In developing this point of view, 
the author presents an analysis of both “magic” and “ religion” which 
is highly interesting. After a constructive criticism of current con- 
ceptions of religion, it is defined, though not formally, as “that part of 
human experience in which man feels himself in relation with powers 
of psychic nature, usually personal powers, and makes use of them.” 
But coercitative use is magic and only the anthropopathic need be consid- 
ered as religious. To maintaining this distinction from the start, he cuts 
off the evolution of gods from that protoplasmic base, mana, which has 
so fundamentally reset the problem for recent anthropologists. The evi- 
dence adduced for this divorce in the actual history of evolution of 
divinities is not convincing to the reviewer. We agree that the gods 
arise in various ways, and Professor Leuba’s classification of origins 
(p. 86) is helpful. But this is merely a distinction of varieties such as 
afterwards characterize the resultant deities. But they are all deities! 
What made them so? “ The need of accounting for observed phenomena ” 
might as well make them mere ghosts or dreams or storms, or whatever 
they really were. “The needs of the heart” or of “conscience” are 
needs, why? If we revert to the central theme of the book, it is because 
of life itself; “the vital instinct is the source of religion” (p. 48). But 
this is not a close inductive study of the actual process. It is a psy- 
chological deduction from analogies. Now one can actually trace mana 
becoming deities. Even the fragmentary literature of ancient Rome 
reveals the process to the full, as Fowler has so clearly shown. Space is 
lacking for a proper analysis of this point. There can be no two opinions 
on the matter; it is not a matter for opinion. 

_ The analysis of magic is original, although the emphasis upon “ will 
magic” is not entirely novel. One of the most suggestive studies of it 
was an article by W. R. Halliday. Professor Leuba’s treatment, how- 
ever, is his own, and one of the most valuable parts of the book. It is a 


*“¢The Force of Initiative in Magical Conflict,’’ Folk Lore, 1910. 
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side of magical procedure which has not received sufficient attention, 
and it is now frankly up to the psychologists to deal with it. But if, as 
follows from our statements above, we are left with no real separation 
genetically between the main basis of magic and that of religion, dis- 
tinctions in methods of action, upon which the Frazerian analysis really 
rested, are not fundamental, and the scheme of this part of the book is 
involved with that of the earlier part. 

What lies back of this? Professor Leuba’s history of the changes 
which have taken place in the religious emotions shows a pragmatic 
touch in that he is in haste to be done with fear in order that the relig- 
ious attitudes of the last five or ten years may shine out, and from them 
a hopeful future be assured. So even awe is antiquated, and optimistic 
realization of life’s possibilities (an intuition of the élan) takes its place. 
But religion as such must be studied in the light of its “ superstitions ” 
rather than its rational aspects. For the “superstitions” contain the 
stuff of its long past and the rationalism is characteristic only of it when 
it is losing its age-long content of emotion. 

The one common denominator of religion is mystery—as Professor 
Leuba feels himself when he proposes forms and symbols (p. 335) for the 
Bergsonian-Comtist religion of the future. They have hymns in the 
positivist “churches.” Now all this accompaniment of the “ worship ” in 
the religion of humanity calls up the same kind of emotional reaction as 
if there were a personal deity in their doctrines. The conceptual ele- 
ment in worship matters relatively little, anyhow. Rites and symbols are 
just what give the psychological suggestion which lifts one out of econom- 
ics into the religious setting of mystery, and awe and reverence play in a 
softer key the savage old chords of fear. 

It is difficult to state these elusive matters even when space permits. 
When criticism has to make its own point over against that of the author 
little room is left for any appreciative comments. But this is a notable 
book in its field; one of the best. It is lucid in style and simple in arrange- 
ment, and presents sanely an original and highly suggestive analysis of 
the great problem. An appendix contains all the definitions of religion 
which have had any vogue or influence, a valuable collection for com- 
parative study. 


J. T. SHOTWELL. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE following review by Professor Hocking was published in the Bryn 
Mawr Alumne Quarterly for January, 1913. It has appeared to the editors 
so interesting and important as to merit reprinting. 

For seventeen years the clear, concrete, and incisive articles of Pro- 
fessor Leuba on various aspects of the psychology of religion have been 
attracting attention. He was the first to make a careful psychological 
study of religious conversion, anticipating, and no doubt stimulating, 
that remarkable succession of works by Starbuck, Coe, Davenport, Wil- 
liam James, and others which, with his own, have given America the 
foremost place in this field. In the present volume Leuba states his most 
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general conclusions regarding the nature of religion and its origins, and 
defends the faith, which has inspired all his work, that psychology, and 
psychology alone, can give us an understanding of what religious experi- 
ence means. But the book has an interest more than theoretical, for in it 
the author passes judgment upon the most conspicuous of contemporary 
religious movements, and even ventures a forecast as to the future of re- 
ligion. Throughout the whole work there is an earnest prophetic ring 
which, if it sometimes takes the direction of harsh moral judgment upon 
opposing points of view, is an evidence of the priceless quality of con- 
viction and of a definite positive aim. Professor Leuba will not be mis- 
understood; he will not take refuge in ambiguities; he offers his reader, 
whether for agreement or disagreement, the satisfaction of a position 
plainly stated and strongly supported. The result is a book of distinct 
value for all students of religion. 

Part I. gives a preliminary survey of the nature of religion, in which 
religion is shown to be a concern of the whole man, not of his intellect 
alone, nor of his feelings, nor of his will. It may be best understood as a 
specific sort of behavior—and of rational behavior, because it has definite 
practical aims having verifiable human worth. Through religion men 
have endeavored, and still endeavor, to control the forces of nature, to 
influence the body, to cure disease. In these matters, to be sure, the im- 
portance of religion declines with the advance of science; but in compen- 
sation there are other results of religion—by-products, not directly sought 
by the worshiper, but of great significance. For the practise of religion 
quickens the intelligence and the feelings, generates confidence and 
optimism, strengthens the moral ideals, and so acts as a unifying and 
socializing agency. Further, it gives rise to an authority and prestige of 
its own, and so gratifies desires for power and recognition. Religion 
is thus “a factor of the highest biological importance.” It exists, 
not because the ideas which it teaches are true, but because it is more or 
less successful in reaching these useful results, in satisfying these uni- 
versal human needs. 

But we can not define religion by its consequences alone. Some, per- 
haps all, of these goods could be otherwise obtained. The peculiarity of 
religion is the method by which it seeks its ends. Its procedure is not 
mechanical, measuring the cause to the effect; nor is it “ coercitive,” as in 
magic, treating the unseen forces as things to be compelled by secret ne- 
cessities. Religion deals with its (assumed) spiritual environment as 
with fellow men, making appeal to intelligence and will: religion is a 
mode of “anthropopathic” behavior. “ Religion is that part of human 
experience in which man feels himself in relation with powers of psychic 
nature, usually personal powers, and makes use of them” (p. 52). In re- 
ligion, we may say, man seeks by the methods of human intercourse 
superhuman aid in the struggle for existence. 

Part II. contains a valuable series of chapters on the origins of re- 
ligion and its relations to magic. The criticisms of Frazer’s views of 
magic, and of his theory that religion emerges from the decline of a dis- 
credited magic, are especially keen and substantial. Leuba regards as 
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fallacious the usual attempt to find a single origin for our various ideas 
of superhuman beings. The idea of impersonal powers, such as magic 
uses, is independent of, and probably earlier than, the ideas of unseen 
beings personal in character such as are necessary to religion. These 
latter conceptions again, those of spirits and gods, have several distinct 
sources. Some of them are due to our inquisitive, explanatory faculties 
at work upon such phenomena as hallucinations and dreams, or specula- 
ting on the origin of the world itself and of human existence; for in- 
quiries into the mystery of creation occur early in the child, and pre- 
sumably also in the race. Others of these ideas are due to the needs of 
the heart and of conscience, assigning to unseen beings such qualities as 
fit them to give comfort, or to support moral endeavor. It is these af- 
fective and moral needs that keep alive to-day the belief in gods. “It is 
truly a remarkable habit—that of imagining in other beings coveted 
powers and virtues, and of turning these powers by supplications and 
offerings to one’s own benefit, or of enriching oneself with these virtues 
by means of sympathetic communion” (p. 112). Yet “this method char- 
acterizes not only the relations of men with gods, but also of men with 
men. We see in others the perfections which we lack.” Thus the pro- 
pensity to deify fellow beings which we recognize and understand in hu- 
man love may illustrate the motives which perennially give life to the 
god-ideas of religion. 

In so far as moral needs are a source of religious ideas, it is clear that 
moral consciousness must exist first, and religion afterward, in the order 
of development. The proposition that morality is independent of religion 
in its origin is defended at the beginning of Part III. Morality has its 
origin in social relations; it is a spontaneous human product; as it de- 
velops and becomes reflective it finds religion a valuable auxiliary, and 
so takes part, as we have seen, in the development of religion itself. The 
gods, we may say, as far as they are concerned in morals, “ are either un- 
conscious or conscious devices for the speedier attainment of ideals aris- 
ing in the social life.” “The God of Christianity continues to be an ob- 
ject of worship, not because His existence is rationally established, but be- 
cause He affords ethical support and effective comfort ” (p. 201). 

We have now before us the main theme of the book. The foundations 
of religious belief are not intellectual; current beliefs exist and flourish 
even in spite of the intellect, “ theism having become logically impossible ” 
(a standpoint vital to the author’s argument, but undefended—taken for 
granted throughout the work). Religion itself is at present inclined to 
reject the support and so evade the criticism of metaphysics and of sci- 
ence. To show this, Leuba cites an extremely interesting array of docu- 
ments, in which various representative believers attempt to give grounds 
for the faith that is in them. Distrust of the former intellectual argu- 
ments for faith is everywhere evident. Faith, then, must be established 
on other grounds than those of reason. What are these other grounds? 
They are those human needs we were speaking of; the needs of the feel- 
ings and of the moral aspirations. With the beliefs of religion, and the 
behavior which these beliefs make appropriate, prayer and worship in 
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particular, men actually find that those needs are satisfied. Faith thus 
takes on the semblance of an induction from experience—inner experi- 
ence, of course. Men no longer believe because their philosophy tells 
them that there is a God; they believe because when they approach God 
as if he existed they experience something which they can only interpret 
as a response; a consciousness of relief, assurance, peace, comfort, ele- 
vation, joy, conversion. Faith has nothing to do with metaphysics; it is 
a determination to refer these experiences to a superhuman or divine 
cause. And now Leuba contends that this determination is perverse, be- 
cause these experiences can be explained, or nearly all of them, by psy- 
chology. If, therefore, theology gives up its intellectual basis in meta- 
physics, it ought to become a branch of psychology, and try to get these 
experiences by scientific methods. 

Auto-suggestion, for example, will explain much and can do much, If 
we allow this and other resources of modern psychology their full scope, 
shall we not find that we have as little need of the over-beliefs of Chris- 
tian faith as Laplace had of the hypothesis of a God to explain the me- 
chanics of the heavens? Let psychology explain all it can, at any rate. 
If there is any inexplicable residuum, let psychology find and measure it 
by procedures known to science, the “ method of residues,” in fact—just 
as the astronomer measures a perturbation which indicates an unknown 
external influence on the path of his planet (pp. 242, 270). 

This is a proposal to pause at. Is there perhaps a certain irony in 
this suggestion that the work of God in the mind might be discovered by 
the method of residues? Does the author seriously mean that we should 
refer to God those mental states which psychology at any time fails to ac- 
count for? Is God supposed then to do only what natural law leaves un- 
done? Are we not claiming too little for our science of psychology? I would 
rather say that when we regard our own mind as a succession of “ states ” 
having “ causes,” then everything in it without exception must belong to 
psychology: there is no conceivable residue which the science could hand 
over to anything except to its own unfinished investigations. Give all to 
psychology, and then let us be clear enough to see that the question 
whether a god is at work in those natural laws, or whether these laws in 
some mysterious fashion are working themselves, has not been so much as 
touched on. 

Nor can this question very well be answered by psychology. For 
while psychology deals with the immediate causes of mental fragments 
called “states of mind,” such causes as arise from the connection of 
mind and body, it can say nothing of total and ultimate causes. But the 
mind itself leaps at once to the end of any such chain of causes and finds 
itself in the presence of its terminus. While the psychologist is tracing 
a sensation to the work of a ray in the retina, the mind is seeing a star. 
The mind when active is never concerned with itself as a “state” having 
a “cause”; it is absorbed in its meanings, and these meanings pass be- 
yond the mind into the world of objects, eluding the grasp of psychology. 
Our physical sensations belong to psychology: but to the active mind 
these sensations mean a world of nature, and a science not of psy- 
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chology, but of physics. Our moral feelings belong to psychology; but 
to the active mind those feelings mean a present social environment 
and a science not of psychology, but of ethics. So of these relig- 
ious experiences; whatever their causes, their meaning breaks out of 
the circle of consciousness and presents the mind with certain objective 
facts of its spiritual environment. What are these facts? The religious 
ideas of God undertake to answer. Are these ideas subject to illusion? 
No doubt, just as our senses in dealing with nature are subject to illusion; 
and just as these errors of sense-judgment give rise to the science of 
physics for their correction, so the errors of faith give rise to the science 
of metaphysics (that is to say, the science of realities)—not to the science 
of psychology. 

We must then agree with our author when he says that “every trans- 
subjective reference falls under the criticism of the intellect” (p. 276); 
but we can not agree that this criticism is primarily a matter of psy- 
chology. We must agree with him that if we eliminate metaphysics, re- 
ligious experience can give no sufficient ground for a faith in God; but 
we can not eliminate metaphysics. 

In truth, our author, in other parts of his book, is fully aware of this 
fact. “The objective existence ” of its objects of belief, he has said at the 
outset “is an assumption necessary to religion” (p. 18); though he con- 
tends that the assumption need not be true. It is enough, however, that 
the religious consciousness must believe it true; must have a metaphysics 
of its own (a metaphysics being nothing more than a working view re- 
garding what is real and what is not real). Hence, when Professor Leuba 
undertakes, in Part IV., to outline a basis for future religion, he be- 
comes himself a metaphysician. He indicates a world-view which he re- 
gards as psychologically sufficient while at the same time philosophically 
tenable. He shows that naturalism is insufficient; and that the religion 
of humanity in its older forms is insufficient. We must have at least so 
much of a philosophical background as will preserve for us “the idea of 
righteousness, the idea that justice will gain the ascendent, and that 
there is a sublime purpose in things” (p. 328, quoted from Adler), we 
need, in short, a measure of idealism. For metaphysical reasons, he 
thinks that “the religion of the future will have to rest content with the 
idea of a non-purposive Creative Force” (p. 334); yet this religion 
should be “centered about Humanity, conceived as the manifestation of 
a Force tending to the creation of an ideal society ” (p. 336). 

Here we have the foundations at least of a working creed, in harmony 
with the Weltanschauung of our author, and, as he believes, generally 
acceptable to the intellect of the future. Further details of this creed 
might be gathered from the vigorous and highly interesting critique of 
contemporary religious movements. But we must forgo this for our 
own part, recommending it to the reader. Neither shall we here record 
any criticism of the creed itself, since its philosophic defense has not 
come within the scope of our author’s purpose. I remark only that be- 
tween such a “non-purposive” force as exhibits the ideal tendencies 
attributed to it, and the purposive Being dimly imagined in our common 
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religious belief, the gulf is not so great as Leuba’s hearty rejection of 
theism had at first led me to anticipate; though it is not quite clear to 
me what, with such a belief, would become of the “ anthropopathic be- 
havior” of men toward their creator, and therewith of religion, as our 
author has defined it. 

A more positive and consistent recognition throughout the book of 
this sturdy metaphysical background would much enhance, I believe, not 
alone its clarity and unity, but also the effectiveness of its many fine 
passages. How much it contributes, for example, to such an admirable 
bit of psychology as the following, to know that behind the psychology 
there is a conviction of reality: “The value of awe to religion is not 
only its disinterestedness—a purely negative virtue; it has a direct 
ennobling effect. To be impressed by the great, the powerful, the mys- 
terious, and still be unafraid, is to evince one’s partial kinship with these 
forces. Fear reveals antagonism, enmity, isolation; awe, involving as it 
does the recognition of greatness without actual fear, gives the first sense 
of a not unfriendly relation with the cosmos. ... The sympathetic vibra- 
tions of awe are the first organic sign of a friendship with the cosmic 
forces, the first step toward that ultimate union with the Great Whole, 
achieved in certain forms of practical mysticism” (p. 147). 

Kinship with the forces of the world implies much: friendship and 
union with them are the essential achievements of religion. The religion 
of the future must, like that of the past, provide (and we hope as success- 
fully) for the literal accomplishment of these great ends. Without theism 
“friendship” here is meaningless. 

A review of this sort must confess at the end its failure to suggest 
some of the chief merits of the book, its wealth of detail, its wide com- 
mand of sources, its Sachlichkeit, its power of discrimination (which 
prevents at times the just estimate of resemblances), and its insistence 
on the fundamental truth that religion must be a matter of experience 
and will—not of metaphysics alone. 


WILuiAM Ernest Hockine. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


SuBJECT OF DISCUSSION FOR THE JOINT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND PsYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATIONS 


THE Subject of “The Standpoint and Method of Psychology” has 


been selected as the topic for the joint discussion of the American Psy- 
chological Association and the American Philosophical Association at its 
next meeting at New Haven. Professors Edward G. Spaulding and 
Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, suggest the following for- 
mulation of the problem, which, it is hoped, will serve as a starting point 
for further formulations and discussions: 

Data of Psychology.—Should psychology study unit-beings (selves, 
mind, consciousness), or inner states (e. g., sensations, feelings), or inner 
processes (e. g., sensibility, affectivity, association), or certain relations 
between unit-beings and their environment (e. g., reflexes, instincts), or 
several of these. 

Method of Research.—Should the psychologist obtain his data mainly 
by self-study (introspection by himself and others), or by studying the 
motor reactions of organisms? If both methods be admitted, what is 
their relative importance ? 

Philosophy of Psychology.—Does a systematic psychology depend upon 
a specific world-view, or can it be developed, as are physics and biology, 
without a definite philosophical basis? In the latter case, do the results 
of empirical psychology compel us to adopt some specific philosophy ? 

Note.—The question of the nature of consciousness, sensation, intro- 
spection, ete., should be discussed only in its relation to the standpoint 
that is taken concerning the above positions. 
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THe Reverend August Karl Reischauer, professor of philosophy in 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan, has recently given at New York Univer- 
sity a series of lectures on “ Buddhism’s Challenge to Christianity in 
Japan.” The subjects of the individual lectures were as follows: “ Budd- 
hist Origins ”; “ The Development of Primitive Buddhism into Mahayana 
Buddhism”; “ Historical Development of Japanese Buddhism”; “ The 
Buddhist Canon”; “The Japanese Sects and Their Chief Tenets”; 
“The Strength of Christianity in Japan.” 


At Leland Stanford University, Professor Henry W. Stuart has been 
granted Sabbatical leave for the year 1913-14, Professor Sabine has been 
advanced to the rank of associate professor, and Professor Warner Fite, 


of Indiana University, will conduct courses in the department during the 
first semester. 


Tue Librairie Marcel Riviere announces the publication of a new 
magazine, Revue des Sciences Psychologiques, under the editorial guid- 
ance of MM. J. Tastevin and P.-L. Couchaud. The review will appear 
every three months, each number being composed of 90 pages. 


A coneress for esthetics and general philosophy of art (Kunstwissen- 
schaft) is planned for October 7-9, 1913, in Berlin. Those who contem- 
plate active participation are requested to write immediately to Professor 
Dessoir, Berlin W., Speyererstrasse, 9. 

JAPANESE graduates of Harvard University have subscribed a fund of 

$20,000 as the foundation for a lectureship in the department of philos- 
ophy to provide for the teaching of Japanese and other Oriental systems 
of philosophy. 
“ Tuer International Association of Medical Psychology and Psycho- 
therapy will hold its annual meeting at Vienna on September 18 and 19, 
immediately before the opening of the Congress of German Men of Sci- 
ence and Physicians. 

Dr. Freperick Lyman WELLS, assistant in pathological psychology at 
the McLean Hospital, has been conducting a course of lectures and dis- 
cussions on “ Pathological Psychology” at Harvard University. 

Sm Otiver Lopce has been elected president of the British Associa- 
tion, in succession to the late Sir William White, for the meeting to be 
held in Birmingham next September. 


Proressor ©. E. Ferrer, of Bryn Mawr College, read a paper before 
the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia on April 4, entitled, 
“The Problem of Lighting in Its Relation to the Eye.” 

Tue French Academy of Moral and Political Science has elected M. 
Pierre Janet, professor of experimental psychology at the Collége de 
France, to the chair left vacant by the death of M. Fouillée. 

Proressor Harry A. Overstreet, of the College of the City of New 


York, will give two courses in philosophy at the Summer Session of Co- 
lumbia University. 





